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4 new Metnop of assaying Copper Ores. 
By Geo. Forpyce, M D. FR. S. 


From the Transactions of the Royat Society of 
LONDON. 


>>>>dP> PIP CEKKLKLERECEL 
Odservutions on the above Process. 
[| Concluded. } 


Itis about twenty years ago that I contrived some 
methods of assaying ores, which might avoid tedious and 
troublesome roastings and fusions in great degrees of 
heat, which require a dexterity that is only to be acquir- 
ed by great practice, and which, after all, form a process 
thatis often various in the result, and seldom shews the 
substances contained in the ore, excepting the metal. 
The principles on which these processes depend, as far 
as regards copper ores, are, 

First. Metals are attracted more strongly by acids 
than by sulphur, with which they are often combined in 
their ores. In consequence, if a metal be combined 
with sulphur in an ore, it may be separated by applying 
an acid, which will unite with the metal, and separate 
the sulphur. The metal may generally be separated 
from the acid. in its metallic form, by means of another 
metal which attracts the acid more strongly. 

Secondly. Arsenic unites with vitriolic, nitrous, and 
muriatic acids, forming a corrosion or compound not 
soluble in water ; whereas, most other metals may be 
united with one of these acids, or a mixture of them, so 
as to form a compound soluble in water: therefore, if 
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there be arsenic combined with a metal in an ore, if it 
be dissolved in such acid diluted with water, the arsenic 
will fall to the bottom in a white powder, or in crystals, 
and the solution, being poured off, will contain the metal, 
which may be separated from the acid by another metal; 
as before. : 

Thirdly. The calees of metals may be dissolved it 
acids, whether they be pure (of which there are few in- 
stances in ores) or combined with gas, respirable air, 
of other vapours : therefore, ifthe metal in an ore be in 
the form of a calx, we may find an acid which will dis- 
solve-it, and we may afterwards precipitate it in its me- 
tallic form, as before. 

Fourthly. Whei an ore is to be assayed, it should be 
separated from the quartz, spars, and other earthy mat- 
ters, with which it is often mixed, as perfectly as possi- 
ble ; however, after all our care, there will often bea 
part of them so intimately mixed with the ore, that it 
cannot be entirely cleared. Many of these earthy mat- 
ters do not dissolve readily in acids: therefore, if the me- 
tal of an ore be dissolved in an acid, so as to form acom- 
pound soluble in water, the solution of the metal may be 
poured off, leaving such earthy matters behind. 

Fifthly. Ifthe earthy matter should dissolve in the acid, 
itis seldom to be precipitated by a metal: therefore, if 
both earth and metal be dissolved, on the application of 
another metal, which attracts the acid more strongly, 
that which was combined with the acid will be precipita- 
ted, and the earth left in the solution. 

Sixthly. Acids attract the metals with different pow- 
ers : therefore, if two metals be combined with an acid, if 
we apply to the solution a mass of that which attracts 
the acid strongest, the other will be precipitated. The 
mass being weighed before and after the precipitation, 
the difference will be the quantity of additional metal 
dissolved: if,therefore, we pour off the liquor from the 
precipitate, and apply another metal, which attracts the 
acid still more strongly, the second metal will be_ preci- 
pitated ; which, being weighed, and the weight lost from 
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the mass deducted, gives the weight of the second metal. 
As this principle is of great use in investigating the ele- 
ments of mixed metals, we shall give an ¢xample, Sup- 
pose copper and silver mixed: dissolve the whole in 
pure nitrous acid, properly diluted with water ; apply to 
the solution a mass of copper, the silver will be precipita- 
ted. Pour off the solution, and wash the silver and un- 
dissolved copper with water ; pour the washings into the 
solution, weigh the mass of copper left, and mark what 
it has lost ; apply to the solution a mass of iron, the 
whole copper will be precipitated. Pour off the fluid, 
and wash the precipitate carefully, dry it and weigh it ; 
deduct the weight lost from the mass of copper, what 
remains is the weight of the copper in the mixture ; if 
this weight, together with that of the silyer, be the weight 
originally exposed to examination, there is no reason to 
suspect any mixture of another metal. 

If the metals mixed are unknown, if we can find an 
acid whieh will dissolve them, we may try to make a 
precipitation with the metal which is lowest but one in 
the order of elective attractions, and so proceed to the 
next above it, until we come to the highest ; and, by this 
means, we shall obtain all the metals in the mass. 

There are other principles onwhich I have founded va. 
rious processes for assaying, but these are sufficient for 
copper ores ; all the different known species of whichT 
have actually assayed, and therefore have ventured to of 
fer the consideration of this process to the society ; first, 
as only requiring an apparatus which ean be bought at 
any apothecary’s or chymist’s, and capable of being per- 
formed by a person totally unacquainted with chymistry, 
so that any proprietor of an estate, or his servant, may 
determine if an ore be of copper, and its value ; secondly, 
as affording an assay master a more perfect manner of 
determining the value of a copper ore; and lastly, as a 
process by which the naturalist may investignte, not on: 
ly the copper in an ore, but its various other contents, 

There is but one known species of copper ore in 
which the copper is not capable of being combined with 
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aqua regia, that is, blue vitriol, whichis sometimes found 
solid, but more frequently in mineral waters ; from this 
the copper may be precipitated by iron immediately. 

We have lately had many opinions published, of me- 
tals }eing found in mineral waters, combined with varis 
ous si bstances. [never examined any mineral water 
in which I found the metals combined with any sub- 
stance but vitriolic acid; and am certain many authors 
have been misled, by not knowing this property of metal- 
lic salts, viz. that if we dissolve themina small proporti 
on of water, orif there be superfluous acid, the solution 
will remain perfect when exposed to the air; but, if the 
acid be perfectly saturated withthe metal, and the pro. 
portion of water to the metallic salt be very great, on 
exposure to the air it is decomposed, the metal precipi- 
tating in the form of a ca!x, and the acid being lost. 
This may easily be tried, by taking common green or 
blue vitrol, dissolving an ounce in three ounces of water, 
by boiling, letting them stand to cool, and filtering the 
solution. If this solution be exposed to the air it will re- 
main perfect ; but, if we drop a drop or two of it into a 
wine-glass full of water; in a few minutes the transparen- 
cy of the water will begin to be disturbed, and the me- 
tal in a short time will fall dow n, inared powder if it be 
iron, in a blue powder if it be copper. 

Anhundred grains of the ore is sufficient to give the 
copper contained, to one hundredth part; if greater ac- 
curacy be required, 1000 grains may be used. 

The mixture of nitrous and muriatic acid is the most 
proper acid menstruum for copper ores ; muriatic acid 
dissolving most readily the calces of metals, and nitrous 
acid when they are in their metallic form ; a metal in its 
metallic form being a compound of a pure calx and a 
substance which ‘te been called inflammable air, but 
which is an vil, iound out by Stahl to exist in metals, and 
which we would call the oil of metals. ‘The nitrous acid 
decomposes this oil, at the same time that it acts on the 
calx itself, and leaves it also to be acted upon by the 
myriatic acid. 
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When copper is combined with sulphur in an ore, it 
is in its metallic form ; in dissolving in an acid, its oil rises 
in vapour ; or vapours produced by the decomposition of 
this oil occasion an ellervescence. 

Allthe calees of copper I have tried are combined 
with gas, respirable air, or other vapours, excepting one, 
which is of a light green colour, brittle, and which breaks 
smooth like glass ; a specimen of it is contained in Dr. 
Hunter’s museum: this dissolves without eflervescence, 
the others all effervesce. A boiling-heatis necessary to 
render the solution complete, of which great care is to 
be taken. 

ifthere be any sulphur in the ore, it appears quite 
clear, in jumps ; asmall portion of it, however, is de- 
stroyed by the nitrous acid. Earthy mattefs insoluble 
in acids, if any, and arsenic, appear in a powder at the 
bottom. If there be any silver, itis mixed with this pow- 
der, and is to be extracted by melting it with black flux 
and litharge, and cupelling in the common way. If there 
be any gold, it may be taken ut of the solution by 
zther. 

W hen the copper is combined with nitrous and muriae 
tic acids, it might be thought sufficient to apply the iron 
immediately ; but itis much more convenient to precipi- 
tateitfrom them, and combine it with vitriolic acid, on 
account of the convenience of washing the precipitate, 
which is ina more compacted mass | 

If there be any calcareous earth dissolved, the vitri 
olic acid will combine with it, and form a white powder, 
which will be leit atter the copper is redissolved, and 
be separated carefully from the solution. 

After the precipitation of the copper, it is necessary to 
get rid of the salts perfectly, before we apply the vitrio- 
lic acid ; otherwise part of the copper would be re-dis- 
solved. 

Vitriolic acid will not dissolve copper in its metallic 
form, and may be applied to dissolve any iron that may 
be mixed with the precipitate, as well as to loosen cop- 
per, which sometuues adheres to the icon. 
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The solution of the iron must be carefully washed off 
from the copper. 

There is a criterion by which we may judge certainly 
ifany of thecopper be lost. Let all the washings, and 
every thing, except the copper, be put into a vessel to- 
gether ; pour in solution of fixed alkali, until no farther 
precipitation takes place ; let the precipitate subside, and 
pour off.the liquor; apply to the precipitate solution of 
volatile alkali, sold by the name of spirit of sal ammoniac ; 
shake them together, and let them stand for an hour: 
if the solution of the alkali acquires a purplish blue co- 
lour, the process is imperfect, if it does not, it is perfect. 

If the process be imperfect, which is always for want 
of care in the decantations, pour in as much vitriolic acid 
as will dissolve the whole precipitate, apply iron to thy 
solution, the remaining copper will be procured. _ 


DIDIDDPICKEK ELLE 
Extract from Lord Somerville’s Essay on Sheep 


Continued from page 103. 


Lest it should be surmised, that the facts here stated, 
and the conclusions which every judge of sheep will 
thence be led to draw, should have been formed on ascale 
of practice too confined, it is adviseable to suggest, that 
the flock consists of 340 breeding ewes, and the whole 
produce at two years old, is fatted off, with the excepti- 
on of such draft ewes as may be sold for stores § ; conse- 
quently the number of the sheep is from 1000 to 1200; a 





§ It has been deemed the eriterion of 3 good and profitable breed of sheep, to ripen early, be- 
eause there is room to multiply such breeds, far beyond those of slowerproof. Ifa sheep can come 
to market ag twe years old, his fleece will be long enoygh for our manufactures, and not sold at an 
inferior price as skin weol ; much before this period, it would be unfit. The growth of any high- 
proof breed of sheep, is far greater the first and second than the third year ; therefore it may be urged 
that more profit can behad from the animal at thistime, than at apy later period, its growth and 
fleece considered. If attempts had been made to bring into general use a breed of sheep, whose 
fleeces were of value, but incapable of getting fat, we should be receiving with one hand, what we 
were throwing away with the other; no general bevefit could result: but when we bring sheep 
bearing such heavy fleeces, and that wool capable of making broad cloths and kerseymeres, of 
quality suffici nt to obtain the Bath Society’s premiums, and of a proof or aptitude to fatten equal 
to, if not exceeding any sLort-woolled sheep we have, the principle ig no longer to be controverte ; 
it must be considered a breed of extreme value. 
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scale not of the largest, but still large enough with safe 
ty to warrant any inference that may be drawn. The 
lambs are dropt in the vale of Taunton, and continue in 
it during the first summer. The store flock is sumimer- 
ed a short distance from thence, on the hills bordering 
on Exmoor Forest. ‘The contrast of climate must be re- 
markable, because there is a difference in the time of 
harvest ofa month: our feeding sheep are then grazed 
in the exposed, but rich marsh of Bridgewater, long ce- 
lebrated for its good beef and fat oxen; or finished in 
turnips and winter vetches in the vale, We had reason 
to fear, ineither case, that the strength of keep might 
open the pile, and give a coarseness to the wool, as well 
as tothe grain of meat ; but the event has destroyed such 
fears, insomuch that we had no scruple in sending some 
wether lambs to winter in the marsh, using the precau- 
tion to cott them during the severe winter-months ; and 
although this land had the character of being Loo strong, 
and of scowring lambs, even to the danger of losing 
them, we found the mixed breed able to endure it, and» 
thrjve surprisingly. § Whether as an article of food for 
those, who are robust, or those, whe are delicate, even 
at the early age of 18 months, when mutton is usually 
thought indifferent, it is nutritious and exquisite in Ha 
vour. There is a firmness in the spine fat; a richness 
and deep colour in the gravy; and a fine texture and 
tenderness in the grain, which must command custome 
ers, and ensure to this breed the good willof butchers, 
whereyer they may be situated. ‘here are two parties 
to be considered, the seller and the purchaser. We 
have had occasion to note, how essential a ready sale is 
to every article of produce, and that this circumstance, 
in great part, tended to enforce the necessity of a change 
of breed. These diversities of soil and climate, unequal. 
led, probably, within the same space of ground, enable. 
us to speak. with a confidence, it would: be presumption 
otherwise to do ; because together they embrace all those 


§ They did wel) until the end of December, whea, keep cetung sewce, the gromds were baiag®, 
mplor a fresh bite iu Vepruary. 
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leading varieties, which, some certain spots excepted, 
are to be found in the whole United Kingdom. 

The quantity of stock hereafter stated to run per aere, 
may appear grcat to many persons: some may be dis- 
posed-to doubt the facts. Every possible precaution to 
ascertain them, has been taken, and to speak with as 
much accuracy as can be, wheré we are ‘to reason on an 
average. My wish was not to deceive myself: [ trust it 
is notin my nature wilfully to deceive others. ‘The Rye- 
land sheep, alluded to, were summered at 2d each per 
week by my own tenant that season ; we know the fact 
to be correct, which he has repeatedly confirmed by de- 
claring, that it was the exact average per acre. In the 
marsh, sucha stock, in point of numbers, of fatand store 
sheep, has been carried, as' would be found almost to ex: 
ceed belicf. Thé fatting wether-hogs:and draft store- 
ewes, which must be, to make the most of them, kept as 
high as fat sheep, amounted to more than four per acre; 
during the six summer months ; the store ewes amount- 
ed to more than two per acre, and were large, ‘strong, 
Southdown ewes, of Mr. Ellman’s blood, in all more 
than six per acre, besides refuse-lambs, &c. &c. and no- 
thing could exceed their proof. In the winter of 1800, 
the Vale estate carried, from the beginning of Septem- 
ber, to the first week in June, 700 store-sheep, about 250 
lambs included, on one hundred acres of pasture land, 
ef which sixty were indifferent, and forty as good pas- 
ture land as could be seen: the ground carried more 
stock ; probably from the mode of depasturing. Where 
sheep work in the fold, they must run in large lots ; and 
some loss per acre in the stocking may be incurred, be- 
cause the profit of the fold is great ; but where folding 
is not practised, and the country much enclosed, sheep | 
should be stocked in small parcels, thin on the ground, 
and frequently changed : the land thereby is not stained, 
and one lot follows another in perpetual succession 
Every judge of stock knows the value of change, even, ' 
occasionally, into worse keep. It is our fixed belief, © 
that wé cam carry six anda half Ryelands, per acre on. 
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land (free of any local consideration) worth one guinee 
anil a half per acre, with the help of some turnips and 
pease-haulin in the dead winter months ; and that with 
judgment in the manner of stocking, we shall neither 
push them beyond their growth, nor make them meat 
for the butcher, but shall maintain them in healthy store- 
state. Oa the same land, and ander the same circum: 
stances, wecan carry four South downs, or their cross, 
andsomewhat more per acre. If our Ryeland ewes will 
fatten to twelve pounds per quarter, our South-downs, 
will reach nearly eighteen ; the rate of stock per acre 
will, therefore, be found the ‘same in proportion to the 
size §. The quantity of good mutton and wool per acre, 
must be the only test of good or bad management : it is 
on the inereased stock of South downs, which his estate 
in Norlolk now carries, that Mr. Coke prides himself. 
A noted husbandman from Nottinghamshire is said to 
have declared, that be never before saw an estate so 
stocked. 

‘The South-down stock, which is now reared ona farm 
of the Duke of Bedford, called Maulden, in Bedfordshire, 
the nature ofthe land considered, will be found to exceed 
that which belongs to myself. A very few years ago, 
great part of this estate was wild, unproductive heath, va- 
lued at 2s. 6d. per acre. A Norfolk farmer was invited 
to take it, but declined any engagement, at any price, 
Four hundred acres of ithave been broken up. Its situ- 
ation was such as to preclude all extra manure, there 
fore the estate is making itself by the sheepfold ; it now 
carries 400 breeding Southdown ewes, the stock a- 
mounts to 1200, and the fat sheep finished on the same: 
there remain about 150 acres only ofheath to break up, 
at which time the estate will carry 1600 sheep. The 
South-down stock is large in size, and of the first-rate 
quality ; the land cannot now be valued at more than ten 
shillings, and the stock three, per acre, winter and sum 


 memeniinael 


© Fhe wemrers of each breed wil be, of coarse, some pounds heavier per quarter. 
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mer. We should rejoice tosce any improvement more 
substantial, or more beneficial, than this ; for it is to 
We remembered, that, in proportion as the sheep-stock 
increases, heavier und hetier crops of Corn will be 
grown. The average of South-down store stock on 
Mr. Elfman’s pastures at Glynde, he asserts to be 
four per acre; as his sheep are of thre largest sizc, 
this rate ofsteckimg will be found cxactly similar to our 
own. Te could not afford to starve his own sheep, be- 
cause they are too valuable to make the difference of feed 
of the slightest -eoasequence. [4o be continued. 
PIPER 
MERINO SHEEP. 

Ata late public sale, in the vicinity of New-York, 215 
Merino sheep sold for 527,000 Dollars, averaging about 
265 Dollars each; one of the ,rams was knocked off ut 
the enormous price of 940 Dollars. 

DDDIDDDD LK EKKKEE 
A Receipt for Dying Black, without Verdigris. 

For 40 hats, take 1b. Roman or blue Vitriol pounded; 
aud Lib. pearl ash; dissolve them, in a small quantity of 
water, taking care not to put the whole in at once, least it 
should ferment and overflow ; this is to be used as Verdi- 

ris usually is, thatis by pouring in the usual quantity of 
—, and Logwood may be the same as when Ver- 
digvis is uscd. By this method a most excellent bright 
and glossy black may be made, equal if not superior to 
any made with Verdigris, and with considerable saving 
of expence, as verdigris at the present price, (3 dolls. 
per Ib.) would cost at least ane dollar fifty cents, whereas 
the above articles will not cost fifty cents... Poulson's Pap. 
DIDDPDPIECELCE EE 
CHYMICAL MANUFACTURES. 

Nothing can manifest the zeal in this braneh of manu- 
facture ; in every quarter of the union new establish- 
ments are daily forming. We learn that near Thetford, 
Vermont, an immense body.of what mineralogists term 
iron pyrites (sulphuret of iron) is found, which is manu- 
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Jacturcd into copperas, The establishment is new, andl 
¢he quantity already manufactured ts sufficient to. supply 
the United States. Near the same townaquantity of 
galena (sulpharet of lead) has been discovered, attached 
to a brownish substance, which, by the examination ofa 

chymist of this city, was found te be the carbonated oxid 
‘of zinc or calamine. 

This mineral, with the copper which exists in the 
same neighbourhood, will, if found in abundance, prove 
of the greatest utility in the manufacture of Brass. “The 
taines of Perkiomen, however, furnisix both these mate- 
rials.. 

A peculiarvariety Of Hime-stone, found in’ Vermont, 
which may be calleda chrystallized carbonate of lime, 
and which very mach resembles specular gypsum, has 
heen employed with success in agriculture. {t was ‘ge- 
nerally taken for: plaster by the farmers; but, on ex- 
amination, proyed not-to be asulphate but a carbonate of 
jime. | 

We congratulate every friend of American thanufac- 
tures, who undoubtedly sheuld possess a zeal for so im- 
portant and so useful an institution, ifa spark of patri- 
otic fire glows in their breasts, that by a uniform perse- 
verance in the path afready trod, we may be independent 
ef foreign mations, 

Aurore 
DDPDIID BDDC CALLA 


RALEIGH, (N. C.) Aucusr 2. 


According to previous arrangement a meeting of fle 
<itizens of this place was held on Saturday evening last, 
for the purpose of receiving the report of the committee 
appointed on the subject of a contemplated manafactut- 
‘ing establishment. It is proposed to raise, hy subserip- 
tion, the sum of 20,000 dollars, in shares of twenty dol- 
jarseach. Five commissioners have been appointed to 
receive subscriptions, with power to name gentlemen 
throughout the county for a similar purpose ; and @ 
“soon as the money raised will justify it, the businese%s 
to be prosecuted with the utmost vigor. 7 
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Extract from an Essay on the Culture and Manufacture 
of Flax ; read before the Culpeper Society, for the 
promotion of Agricultare and Domestic Manufac- 
tures—by Joun Srrope, Ese. 


T shall, at the present, confine mysclf solely ton 
small discourse, which is drawn entirely from my own 
experience, on the manner of cultivating and manufac- 
turing that useful article, Flax, and which I will endea- 
vour for perspicuity, to reduce to separate heads. 


First, Of the kind of sotl most favourable to its pro- 
duction, and the manner of preparing it. 

Qd. The time of seeding, quality and quantity of seed 
sufficient for an acre of Land. 

3d. Weeding and the proper times of performing it. 

4th. Pulling, curing, drying, and taking off the seed. 

5th Rotting by water, and by dew. 

Gih. Breaking, skutching or cleaning. 

7th. Hackling, combing and preparing for the wheet. 

8th. Statement of the common produce and profit of 
an acre. 

9th. Remarks on it comparative value with IIemp and 
Cotton. 

First. The Soil which I have experienced to be most fa- 
vourable to its production, is stiff clay or loom, rather low 
land or nearly flat, and inclining to be moist, which if not 
naturally very rich and strong, will require a large quan- 
tity of manure, and that to be put on, and worked in, the 
preceding summer by frequent ploughing and harrowing, 
or other working to prevent the growth of grass and 
weeds ; for if they are suffered to grow up and seed, that 
seed will vegetate the ensuing season with the crop of 
Flax, and injure it much, both in quantity and quality, 
In preparing the ground, perhaps a crop of Tobacco, 
Corn or Potatoes, might be advantageously taken cfi ; 
the latter J have mostly preferred) Early in the spring 
as soon as the frost is out, and the ground sufiiciently 
dry, it should be ploughed up and inafew days crossed 
again, in which state it may remain until the day, er the 
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day but one, before it is seeded ; then let it be well pul. 
verized by running the big Iron toothed Harrow three 
or four times over it, until it be very fine. 


2d. Seeding. ‘The bestscason for which, is generally 
from the 20ih March, to the 10th of April ; if sooner, it is 
subject to damage from frost; if later, the heat of the 
approaching season, especially if attended with drought 
is certain to retard and so check its vegetation as to de- 
feat entirely the future benefit ofthe most favourable wea- 
ther. ‘The best seed is full, round large grains, and of 
a bright shining colour ; three pecks of which is fally suf- 
ficient for an acre ; and ought to be covered in by run- 
ning the light Harrow twice over it immediately after 
seeding. 
3d. Weeding is indispensibly necessary to the perfec. 
tion of Flax, and ought to be performed when it is about 
three inches high. Each person engaged therein, with 
a large strang knife in his hand, taking a given breadth 
before him, should proceed cautiously, with a watch. 
ful eye to observe the young weeds, and pull up by hand 
such as will readily come by the roots ; those which ean- 
not be thas eradicated, must be dag up with the knife. 
In ten days ortwo weeks, as occasion may require, the 
weeding may be repeated, very beneficially but greater 
care is then necessary to be observed, or the Flax may 
be too much trod on, bent down and injured. 
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4th. Pulling, ought to commence immediately before 
the seed is ripe; then not one hoar isto be lost; indeed 
it had better be pulled up one or two days before the 
seed appears to be in full perfection, than remain neg- 
lected one hour after. As it is pulled, it may be tied iu 
small bundles or sheaves, nearly the sizeof a man’s arm, 
and set up about twelve or fiftcen bundles together in a 
sinall stook—te cure ; when perfectly dry the seed should 
be threshedor rather beat off, and the Flax well secured 
in a good house ; or if built ina stack, neatly thatched all 
rouud, with rye straw. There is not any article of pro. 
duction in the whole business of husbandry move cub 
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ject to receive damage fromrain, or more difficult to be 
preserved in a stack. 

5th. Rotting by water may be performed at any time, 
if occasion require, instantly as it is pulled, by steeping 
itin alarge vat or pool of water; in the latter case, 
‘some rails or poles, should be put under the first layer, 
to keep it from the mud, and something of the samé 
kind laid on top to sink it rather below the surface of the 
water ; in this state it should remain until the hards or 
stem be entirely roften, and until the lint or skin. appears 
to the touch to be'rdtten also; and to an unexperienced 
person to be almost intirely spoiled ; then is the proper 
time to take it out of the water, which, if in the heat of 
summer, ought to. be done late in the evéning of the day, 
and spread on the grass to dry ; otherwise if spread out 
in the 'morning, the sudden approach of heat, if very vi- 
olent, may much injure the strength, render it when drest 
very harsh, and ~give ita bad Sun-burnt appearance ; 
whereas if it meets with a‘favourable, cold, cloudy and 
moist time, at the first part of spreaditig out, and so tem- 
perately dry by degrees, it will acquire great strength, 
be extremely soft and pliant when “drést, and ofa fine. 
silver-like shining colour. 

Rotting by dew cannot ‘well be done during the hot 
eFason; the Jatter end of Septembér, or begimming of Oc- 
tober ts the best season for that operation ; for which 
the Flax should be carefully spread in rows on smooth 
ground, cn short grass, or on the late sowed wheat 
field, to which it will do no damage, there it may lie for 
t\wo, three or four weeks, ,according to the moisture of 
the weather, when it should be carefully tarned, by run- 
ning a long smooth stick resembling a pitch.fork handle 
under it, and so with great care turning over about three 
or four feet ata stroke. In about three weeks longer if 
the weather be moist, it may be sufficiently rotted ; how-. 
ever before we proceed to take it up, trial of a smalk 
quantity is made at the brake ; when we are convinced 
that it is sufficiently donc, itistaken up by hand, and tied 
in large bundles with bands of wheat or rye straw; ip 
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this last operation, great care should be taken to keep 
if straight, and all the root ends ene way, aud that it be 
housed as dry as_ possible. 
6th. Of Breaking. For this operation the Flax should 
be perfectly dry, and for which purpose we frequently 
air ita little ona rack over a gentle fire; much firing 
willdamage it. Of Flax of good quality, perfectly rot- 
icd and in good order, I have had upwards of 1001b. 
broke by one hand in a day, who the next day has 
skutched or cleaned it from the bar ds, producing 25 to 
SO Ibs. fit for the hackle, or for market. Sometimes con- 
stderably more is done in a day, frequently less according 
to the quality of the Flax, and the manner of preparing it. 
Th Of Hackling and Combing. ‘To persons unac- 
guainted, this part of the business may seem a very sim- 
ple operatign ; byt in fyget, it requires as much practice to 
be perfect in that art, as any other operation in the whole 
manufacture of linen. Two hackles are necessary, a 
coarse anda finer; the teeth of both should be extreme. 
ly sharp; and they should be kept bright and well po- 
lished. ‘The mystery of hackling consists chiefly in 
knowing how to play the Flax on the points of the teeth 
ofthe hackle, and never suffering it to sink down among 
the teeth ia the manner of combing, in which case great 
wasic would ensue, and much of the better part pass off 
among the tow, but by keeping fast hold of the Flax near 
the middle, and cautiously drawing and working it over 
the pgints of the teeth, the fibres of the Flax are split and 
rendered fine. The operator ought to hackle but a ve- 
ry small quantity at a time, holding it near the middle 
very firmly. Flax for the stoutest linen ought to be 
passed slightly through the coarse hackle, and about one 
fourth taken out ; and then for linen of finer quality, 
or for shoe or sewing thread, hackled over on the finer 
hackle, taking out nearly another fourth; to render 
the flax extremely fine, andto make but a small quan. 
tity of tow will diseover the skill of the hackler. ‘Phe 
tow which is extracted from the second hackling be. 
ing of a better quality, should -be kept separate from 
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the first ; but each of them may be passed through the tow 
combs, something in the manner of combing wool, by 
which the finer parts of the tow are easily extracted and 
rendered extremely soft and fine, almost equal to the best 
part of the Flax, for the purpose of filling on a linen or 
cotton warp, buat not so p: oper for warp, nor will it do 
for shoe thread or any purpose which requires great 
strength; what ts left of the tow and cannot be drawn 
through the combs is called backings, and will only do to 
spin into filling for very coarse cloth, such as British 
brown rolls, but rather better in quality. 
8th. A statement of oneacre of good Flax; a very 
extraordinary crop I never yet have had. 
Dr. 
To rent of one acre Land, sufficient- 
ly rich and well fenced in, £3.: 
Ploughing 3 times estimatedat $1.11 3 
Harrowing 5 times, sat 
3-4 Bushel best seed, 1 


Or w 


C4 was 
3 St 


Weeding twice, . 67 12 
Pulling, tying and setting up, 

Beating off, and cleaning the seed, 
Watering, spreading and taking up, &c. 
Breaking and skutching 2361b. 

Clear profit for balance, 


a) 
or 


By 5 bushels seed, at 75 
236 lb. of skutched Flax, . 16 1-2 


9th Beside the above profit of $ 16. 30 my flax groond 
being ploughed the instant the flax is off, comes well in 
der for winter turnips, on which I count a further advan- 
tage, which cannot be made after cotton or hemp. _ 
| [To be continued. ] ; 
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